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PREFACE 


By the spirit of Locarno is meant that noble spirit of good-will 
and international cooperation which manifested itself in so striking 
and so practical a fashion in the signing, on October 16, 1925, at 
the Swiss town of Locarno, of the memorable agreements which 
subsequently became formal treaties. To these agreements and 
treaties the Governments of France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland are parties. The 
name Locarno is now a symbol for what it is earnestly hoped will 
become the guiding principles in the international relations of the 
future. 

In order that the spirit of Locarno may be made increasingly 
familiar to wide circles of readers and its significance emphasized 
and illustrated, there are here brought together two addresses of 
exceptional interest and importance. The one is an address delivered 
by Dr. James T. Shotwell, Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and Director of its Division of Economics and 
History, before the Institut Social de Bucarest in October, 1925, 
while making a visit to the countries of southeastern Europe as the 
formally designated representative of the Endowment. The second 
isa report made to the Endowment by Mr. David Mitrany, special 
correspondent for southeastern Europe, on the possibility of apply- 
ing the principles of the Locarno agreements to the solution of the 
problems peculiar to the Balkan States. Mr. Mitrany is a Ru- 
manian by birth and was formerly a member of the foreign editorial 
staff of the Manchester Guardian. 

Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Managing Editor of Foreign 
Affairs and the Director of the American Yugo-Slav Society, has 
been kind enough to prepare the bibliography on Balkan subjects 
which is included in the document. 


NIcHOLAS MurrAy BUTLER 


New York, March 1, 1927. 
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A TURNING POINT IN HISTORY! 


BY JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
Director, Division of Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment 


We are living at a turning point in history. This era which has 
witnessed a world war, is also witnessing the beginning of a still 
greater historical event, which is nothing short of a movement to 
rid the world of war as a political instrument and to make aggressive 
wars between civilized nations an international crime. I am not 
speaking of wars of defense nor of peoples that are not civilized. 
Naturally, a movement so vast as this is one that affects the whole 
world, one that reaches down to the foundations of human society; 
but, while its effects are world-wide, in our time, its hope can hardly 
become a reality except among those peoples whose mental growth 
is such that they can work together with understanding and with 
that sense of security which rests upon mutual trust and honor. I 
do not believe that we can think of war as ended forever; but I 
do believe that we now see aggressive war shaken by the most 
powerful of onslaughts, onslaughts too which do not at the same 
time strike at war of defense. For if there is to be no war of aggres- 
sion, it follows that there would be no need of defense. 

What grounds have we for believing that we are to see a change 
so vast and so profound in international politics? We can answer 
that most easily if we will give a few moments to the evidence of 
how far we have got even by now. 

Down to very recent times war—and war of every kind—was 
one of the wholly legitimate prerogatives of the sovereign state. 
Indeed, in its power to declare war lay sovereignty’s inherent proof 
and token. And this has become one of the first principles of inter- 
national law. If you ask for a proof of that simply turn the pages 
of any handbook of international law written in the eighteenth or 
nineteenth centuries. Take, for example, Vattel’s treatment of 
the matter in his ‘‘Law of Nations,” the manual which during the 
last century was most generally in use. There you will find it set 


1 Translation of an address originally delivered in French. 
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down that the state, the modern state, the sovereign state, is jn 
time of war the sole judge of its own actions as it is in times of peace, 
Sovereignty’s symbol lies just in this, that neither in its relations 
with other states nor with its own does there exist any superior power 
by which sovereignty can itself be judged. From that it also follows 
that if international law allows liberty of action in time of war, 
and if all diplomatic relations have been based upon such liberty 
of action in hours of crisis, the state is entirely free to strike at its 
adversary, to work its will by force, and to put no curb upon its 
power save the limit only of its own desires. The one measure of 
the might of a state was the strength of its armed forces. Sheltered 
behind them its diplomats met those of other states and with them 
considered how best they could bring to fulfilment what they deemed 
to be the needs of the world viewed internationally. 

International law, diplomatic law, law veritably founded on the 
freedom of engaging in war—no one could even dream of calling it 
in question , 

Behind this conception of sovereignty was an historical movement. 
For when a modern state was made a reality, something more took 
place than the mere embodiment of an ideal suddenly bursting upon 
this world. As you above all are in a position to know, behind the 
creation of a modern state was the whole historical current of things, 
the entire history of Europe. And history makes it plain that at 
every critical epoch war had been the true agent of realization. Nor 
has this been true only in the case of modern states. Take the great 
French Revolution. It was by war that it imposed its results on 
Europe, that it affirmed the rights of man. It was war that fixed 
our present frontiers. War, working in the very bosom of states, 
has created sovereign power, the strength of nations, and won them 
their liberty. In human history war has always been the ultima 
ratio. It is as if, when it came to matters of international polity, 
there had to be full freedom to levy both upon the wealth of nations 
and upon the lives of their people. In history, then, the part played 
by war has had an importance which history itself has not always 
realized at its full. That being so, can we be at once a good his- 
torian and such a revolutionist as to believe that the civilized world 
will suffer itself to be deprived of a tool that is so useful? Are we 
to take the impossible position that after having made full use of 
this war tool to establish liberty, to secure democracy, and to create 
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our modern states, we are now to throw it aside and forget it ever 
existed? How could we even do without so valuable a thing? It 
is only too plain that we are here in a position that would at least 
seem impossible; and I doubt if the world has ever seen its like 
before. 

But there is even more to be said. For war has been not only 
such a tool in modern times; it has likewise éxisted from the be- 
ginning of history. It came into being before any other human in- 
stitution, before law itself. War is older than civilization. It has 
endured throughout all the history of civilization. Very well, but 
for all that I believe we are going to make an end of aggressive war! 

Moreover there is one thing which may give us courage. If you will 
turn back into the pages of history you will find that the abolition 
of slavery—which was merely one step in the progress of modern 
civilization—was something which antiquity felt to be quite un- 
imaginable. It is even impossible to conceive of antique civilization 
without slavery. Remember that the poets, the thinkers, the 
philosophers, the great creators of art and science in antiquity all 
accepted slavery as something established from the beginning, as 
an institution that was essential, for upon it was based the whole 
development of the arts and sciences. Plato, with his dreams of 
the future, Aristotle with his world views of life and civilization, 
all those philosophers who in the centuries that followed inspired 
our dreams of social change and revolution, all alike when they 
dreamed their dreams of reform accepted slavery as its natural 
background and support. 

During the first centuries of Christianity the Church of the 
Middle Ages set itself, not against the institution, but rather against 
the conditions under which it was carried on. True, from time to 
time, there appeared priests or prophets who saw in slavery itself 
a thing to shock the Christian conscience. But until the eighteenth 
century no real effort was made to abolish it. And not until our 
own time was it brought completely to an end. 

What did free humanity from.slavery? If you look into the 
matter closely, yet at the same time keep the needed breadth of 
vision, you will see that in the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies, when the slave trade was suppressed, the movement which 
was then at work was not one that was inspired by religion. It 
came to the aid of religious thought. But it was a movement of 
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liberation that was bound up with the daily work of man. That 
movement of liberation was called science. We had begun to master 
the forces of nature, and we did it to make them work for us. With- 
out knowing it, without seeing the connection between these two 
great questions—slavery on the one hand and modern industrialism 
on the other—that was how humanity brought slavery to an end. 

I believe, indeed, that what we see here is simply the working 
of a general truth that can be explained and stated in a phrase; 
call it the progress of modern intelligence seizing upon the forces 
of nature and substituting them for the labor of man. This at any 
rate is certain. The movement which ended in the abolition of 
slavery in the United States had the closest of connections with 
the industrial development of the North. 

Now, today, no one in the civilized world believes that slavery 
is still necessary—I speak of legal slavery, not of other kinds. Yet 
slavery was none the less a human institution which had its roots 
as deeply in history as war itself, an institution perhaps more es- 
sential than war, for by it was performed the world’s daily labor; 
an institution which made it possible for the world to make its 
civilization secure, while war was at least a transient thing. It 
broke out now in this quarter, now in that, and its results could be 
forgotten. 

Look into the réle played by war in history and you will find a 
parallel which holds true even in details. War, like slavery, goes 
back to the beginning of human institutions, like slavery it has itself 
fought with the growth of science; for science has changed the 
human relationships upon which condition rest both the day’s work 
and the polity of nations. Moreover, just as practical science brought 
substitutes for labor, so its destructive inventions bring substitutes 
for the ancient ways of waging war. We are therefore at a point 
in human development in which science promises to rid us of the 
ancient institution of war just as it has been the most efficient factor 
in ridding the world of slavery. In short, human intelligence is a 
more humanizing element than anyone would suppose who thought 
of it only in terms of its battle with the forces of nature. The 
triumph over nature is now revealing itself as at the same time 
a triumph over that primitive barbarism which has remained with 
us from the period when life itself was a crude and often losing 
struggle with those forces now within our control. 
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I believe that the Great War marked a revolution not only by 
the manner in which it extended itself over the entire world, but 
by its demonstration that a change has taken place in the essential 
nature of war, whether it be carried on by armies or navies. We 
have been brought up in the belief that war was an instrument that 
could be used at will to bring this question or that to a settlement, 
that war was an instrument that we had at all times under our 
control. The World War has made it plain that the high progress 
made in this science which kills has taken war of today out of human 
control. If you look into the preparations that are being made for 
future wars—and such preparations must be made so long as we 
have found no substitutes for war—if you are following the progress 
made by physics and chemistry, by the airplane, by poison gases, 
by explosives, you will find yourself forced to admit that the science 
of war has now so perfected itself that it is capable of destroying 
not only the most determined of enemies, but also our very civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us pause for long enough to note in detail just what science can 
really do today. There are factories now in existence which can 
do two things: they can extract nitrate of ammonia, in thousands 
of tons, to fertilize the country’s farm land, and they can likewise 
produce explosives in quantities no less enormous, explosives having 
as their base the inexhaustible resources of air and water, explosives 
which when dropped by aircraft could in the shortest possible time 
wholly destroy an entire city. And in the next war it would be not 
merely the armed forces but the civil population as well that would 
have to be attacked. For it is above all in the laboratories of uni- 
versities and the workshops of towns and cities that war is now 
prepared. The next war will be a war of extermination, since what- 
ever nation is attacked will be compelled to make use of this same 
kind of chemical warfare in its own defense. 

If this be understood, we need go no further to make it clear that 
science is now about to change all our previous conceptions of war, 
and that the World War marked a turning point in the history 
of war. 

Can we prevent the use of such methods in war? That is as if 
we asked, Can we block the progress of science? No. Nor can we 
limit the production of fertilizers which make rich the soil. The 
thing is impossible. Those same scientific processes which will 
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make life easier for us, which will mean bread in abundance for 
everyone, processes particularly necessary today, when everywhere 
the World War has left with us such misery—it is by these processes 
which add to life that the same factories, with very minor changes 
in their apparatus, can make these civilization-destroying explosives, 
The same scientists, with the same formulae, can make both things 
in one and the same laboratory. I remember, for example, visiting 
an establishment where, during the war, poison gases were made— 
I have no need to tell you where. In the laboratory next to that in 
which those poison gases were made, other chemists were at work 
to save life, and they were using almost the same formulae. The 
raw materials which went into the manufacture of the tools of death 
likewise served for the protection of life. One destroyed; the other 
cured. Before I go on, too, I will say that it was those same sci- 
entists, at work in this institution, who discovered the formula 
for the remedy for sleeping sickness; and it is quite possible that by 
doing so they will save as many lives as were lost in the recent war. 
I say it again, those two laboratories were side by side, and the men 
of science at work in them were availing themselves of the same 
methods. 

That is what science can do. It is something that is stronger 
than we are. In the history of war we have reached almost the 
same point which in the history of slavery we reached half a century 
ago. But here the competition with science has results that are 
far more serious. We have arrived at a place in history where we 
must choose between the destruction of civilization in its entirety 
and the possibility of making secure the happiness and well-being 
of the nations by the abolition of aggressive war. 

By now, too, we can reckon up the gains we have already made. 
The first may be said to have been a general agreement that it is 
not possible to abolish defensive war. For that matter, every modern 
war has in one sense been held to be a defensive war; for every country 
had claimed that for its part, it fought only in defense, and refused 
to admit that it was the aggressor. It was necessary then to begin 
by setting up some sort of impartial tribunal to determine who is 
to be called the aggressor. Modern countries, with their jealous 
sense of their own sovereignty, had no great desire for such a tribunal. 
They argued that it would constitute an impeachment of their 
sovereignty. Accordingly, then, something else had to be found 
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not a tribunal, but some kind of definition, a definition which, 
accepted beforehand and by everyone should indicate automatically 
who the aggressor was. It was very hard to make the distinction 
called for, or to put it in scientific terminology—to isolate the 
microbe of aggressive war. Indeed, from the military point of view, 
it is not possible to make any distinction between defense and attack. 
For instance, if a few kilometers from your frontier there rises a 
hill which dominates your side of it, will it constitute an aggression 
on the part of your neighbor if upon that hill he establishes arma- 
ments capable of destroying all your towns and cities within their 
reach, or of making easy an invasion of your territory? Looking 
at it in another way, can we conceive of any statesman, responsible 
for the safety of his country, who under such conditions will not feel 
that it is absolutely necessary for him to take precautionary meas- 
ures? Or, to take another instance, must we wait until an enemy’s 
airplanes are on their way to launch their tons of explosives upon 
our cities? Every expert knows that against airplanes the only 
defense of any value is to attack them before they are on the way. 

I speak as a realist, and I am compelled to recognize the fact that 
self-defense sometimes makes it necessary for us to be the first to 
attack; and this opinion is everywhere accepted, if not by the general 
public, then at least by those to whom the safety of the country is 
entrusted. The military world is therefore at one in admitting that 
it is frankly impossible to make any distinction between aggression 
and defense that can be expressed in military language. 

What, then, could be done? 

The League of Nations took up the problem some two years ago. 
It did not succeed in reaching any practical distinction; but it did 
nevertheless lay down one broad general principle which will be the 
foundation stone of our future law of nations—the principle that 
aggressive war is a crime. 

There we have a declaration which struck at the very bases of 
that international law whereof I have been speaking to you in the 
present lecture. To declare before the whole world that aggressive 
war was a crime was a new thing and a big thing; for, until then, 
it had always been proclaimed that all states had the right to make 


war. 
At the same time to declare that war was a crime was going only 
part way, for that was a quite different thing from defining aggres- 
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sion. And to solve this problem we, in America, sought to find a 
formula. In fact we threw on the table a formula that was reyo- 
lutionary. We said: The aggressor is that country that goes to 
war while refusing arbitration, the country that refuses to submit 
its case to a tribunal, refuses to avail itself of the pertinent means 
which in time of peace it had agreed upon as well fitted to set such 
differences right. 

To put one’s hand upon the aggressor, then, was no matter of 
learning who was first to cross his neighbor's frontier, but of learning 
who would refuse to lay his cause before a tribunal of arbitration 
or other pertinent body. Here too we have something that is more 
than a definition. It is a demand that war shall be replaced by 
something else. That is, it is the virtual finding of a substitute for 
war. As such, and at Geneva a year ago, it was first accepted 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and M. Herriot, the Prime Minister of France. Then it was adopted 
by the representatives of the governments forming the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. And now it forms a part of the protocol 
of Geneva. Indeed, a week ago at Locarno there was signed an 
agreement which is like the dawn of a new day for Europe and the 
world. And if you will read the text of that agreement there too 
you will find the same definition and conception of aggression. You 
will see that England gives its guaranty as between France and 
Germany if such a situation should arise between them as we have 
been envisaging. If a war situation should arise between those 
two powers, England has given her word that she will herself go to 
war against that power which refuses the arbitration of the Perma- 
nent Court at the Hague in the case of questions in international 
law, or refuses arbitration, or the Permanent Commission of Con- 
ciliation. In like manner France and Germany each guarantee 
each other against any violation on the part of other nations un- 
willing to avail themselves of the processes of arbitration and 
conciliation. 

That is the new conception which made possible the pact of 
Locarno. From now on, among the great European powers and 
without any argument, the aggressor will be he, I say it again, who 
will go to war refusing arbitration. 

This is the progress that has been made possible by a new thought, 
a new conception. Not that this means that the question has been 
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settled absolutely and for all time to come. But it does mean that 
the first step has been taken. Even if the great powers accept this 
conception there will still remain many obstacles before we can apply 
it, Above all it calls for a wholly new kind of education in the science 
of statecraft. 

I have pointed out that hitherto it had been made a principle 
both in the practice and the theory of statecraft that every state 
was the one judge not only of its right and freedom to go to war 
but likewise of the justice of its cause. Can such rights be given up? 
Can any country renounce them and entrust them to others, to 
neutrals, to those that we do not feel are as well qualified as we are 
to judge of the justice of our cause? Are nations truly ready to 
accept this formula, or will they be when they are facing a crisis? 
Only think what the thing means. The formula of Locarno—that 
formula which was behind the protocol of Geneva—demands that 
in place of going to war we accept the judgment and the sentence 
of others. 

I admit that this method of settlement will not give a great power 
that hope of winning its case which it might be given by force. I 
will even admit that if a country accepts the formula of Locarno, 
very often it will lose its case. What will seem only justice to others, 
will not seem so to it. So that a country may well ask itself, Is it 
truly necessary to accept this definition of aggression? It is—yes— 
if we are to have peace, for it is the first step in the control of war 
itself. 


As you see, the problem leaves a situation that is still far from 
simple; and new problems are constantly arising. 

However, once more I ask you to look into the pages of history. 
Those of us who think that justice is an absolute thing should read 
history. For human justice is always imperfect and relative. Our 
justice, the justice that we accord to others, the sort of justice that 
others accord to us, none of these things is a justice which is ab- 
solutely just. I ask the question of you who are here present; 
in your own lives have you always obtained that justice which you 
felt was due you? Absolute justice? 

There is no such thing as absolute justice in human affairs. The 
most we have been able to do is to create an instrument which can 
be made a safeguard against the abuses of power, against crimes 
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that have been recognized and defined; we have that safeguard in 
our tribunals, which we then call tribunals of justice. We have 
set up systems of law by which we seek to make live, at least once 
in a while, the elements of justice. If we insist upon obtaining 
absolute justice—that is, the sort of justice we demand for ourselves— 
we shall simply find ourselves going back to the war conditions of 
uncivilized tribes. If however, we are willing to yield a little, we 
shall yet work out a system that will give us, other things being 
equal, the maximum of justice. That is the history of courts of 
justice, it is the history of civil and criminal law. 

Well, the same sort of development must take place among na- 
tions. We must be ready to say not merely that that nation which 
goes to war refusing the arbitration of the Permanent Court or that 
of the Court of Conciliation is a criminal. We must likewise be 
ready to admit that this criminality shall be followed by the same 
consequences as it would be in private life. If nations at war can 
be differentiated, if before all the world we can point out which is 
the victim and which the criminal, we can then set up some system 
of justice which will really be a substitute for war. And the whole 
history of jurisprudence teaches us that progress lies in the estab- 
lishing of the tribunal and the trying of cases rather than in the 
enunciation of fine principles. I do not know if I have made myself 
clear. But read history and make your own comparisons with 
conditions as they are today, and you will see that we are now at the 
beginning of an international movement which is almost the same 
as that social movement which brought about the creation of those 
local courts before which the citizen learned to lay his case. 

If this is true, the definition of aggression is a thing that is much 
more than a mere definition, for it gives us the right to hope that 
we may sometime be able to bring aggression to an end by building 
up the institutions of justice itself. 


You see what I conceive the situation to be. That is what has 
been done at Locarno, at Geneva, and at the Hague. We are look- 
ing for that thing that will take the place of war. 

The first obstacle we encounter is that challenge to sovereignty, 
the fear which the modern state feels that it will no longer be free 
to make war even when it feels it must protect itself or defend the 
justice of its cause, the fear that it may lose at one and the same time 
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both its freedom and its security by being thus compelled to resort 
forthwith to the instruments of peace. 

I am not a pacifist in the old sense of the word. I believe there 
js no peace movement that can hope to succeed if it does not admit 
the legitimacy of self-defense. I believe in the right of the individual 
to defend himself against the attack of others. I believe in his right 
to defend his family, his fireside. And I believe in the right of de- 
fending one’s country. It is a right which involves not only all the 
natural feelings of human society; it also constitutes a basis for the 
safety of future generations. It is impossible to conceive of the 
success of any peace movement which will not take into account this 
necessity of self-defense. It follows, too, that if defense cannot be 
distinguished from aggression we shall always have war. But on 
the other hand, as we stated above, if we can bring aggression to 
an end there will no longer be any need for defense. 

The process which brings wars of aggression to a close in the 
world’s history is a long one and may extend far beyond our lives. 
During that process the need for defense will continue. Defensive 
wars, then, may happen just in proportion to the number of ag- 
gressive wars which would violate the process of building upa peace- 
fulworld. These defensive wars might be thought of in terms of police 
action, wars to safeguard the world’s gains as it moves toward peace, 
and to protect the treasures of civilization in the interval. 

If you grant the possibility of such wars of defense (or police 
wars), they, too, may be and almost certainly would be looked 
upon as aggressive by the other side. I admit this difficulty and 
agree that it is not enough merely to define aggression and brand it 
asacrime. It is not enough to state our ideals in terms of a single 
formula. We must likewise apply the experience of history. The 
great lawmakers of Rome did not find it enough to lay down defini- 
tions—although no definition can ever surpass that which defined 
justice, in the opening words of the Institutes of Justinian, “ Justice 
is the fixed and constant purpose which gives to every man his due.” 
Definitions such as this were not arrived at by philosophic reasoning; 
they could not be reached until history itself had revealed and 
tried out a fixed and constant process for the attainment of this end. 
The phrase was the crystallization of experience. The jurists were 
registering achievement, as well as indicating an ideal. 

In the same way, our present generation has reached certain 
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general ideas as to the possibilities of peace and the outlawry of 
aggressive war. But it will not be until years have passed and until 
future generations have done much blind groping, that permanent 
peace will finally be won. I am not one to be discouraged, if now 
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here, now there, wars still break out. Murder still continues, al- TI 
though there is a law and there are courts designed to prevent it. th 
It is only by experience that we can reach the solution of any diffi- as 
culty. It is not by invoking untried ideas, but by the hard and ob- of 
stinate work of responsible statesmen, who at every step will have 8a 
to determine if the time has come to apply a new solution to the th 
situation there facing them,—it is only by their action that the w 
result will be attained in its finality. With the passing of time, w 
and always more and more, we shall find in our international tri- lit 
bunals the true instruments of justice and of peace. e 
I do not believe that it is enough to say, as it is so common to 
say, in the United States, that war can be blotted out by Permanent th 
Courts. They are not enough, because the majority of questions I 
which will lead to war are not the legal irritations which arise be- eC 
tween countries. I believe accordingly that our definition must be al 
made more subtle, more malleable, and at the same time strong a 
enough to be able to take hold of all sorts of diplomatic obstacles, | b 
such, for example, as those that may arise outside of international | m 
law. That this need not be difficult is very well illustrated by that | w 
formula which is at the very center of the pact of Locarno. We must | of 
bring together both elements in international relations, the elements is 
that are political and the elements that have their source in codesand | iif 
courts. But all that is only a question of time, of experience. | th 
To make an end, I believe that the movement toward justice is al 
already sufficiently far advanced to constitute an historical phe- e 
nomenon. I believe that this generation, which has gone down under th 
a catastrophe without parallel—this generation which has suffered th 
as no other has ever suffered in the past—can serve the cause of 
peace—peace reached by the paths of justice—with more fervor, st 
with more intensity, than any generation in the immediate past or s 
future. In any case, it is our duty so to do. ir 
I went this afternoon to that spot where lies the unknown soldier h 
of your army, and before his grave there came back to my mind the g 
undying words of our Lincoln, those words spoken by him upon tl 
the field of Gettysburg, is 
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“that from these honoured dead we take increased devotion 


awry of 
nd until to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of de- 
manent votion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 


if now have died in vain.” 

ues, al- The cause for which they died was not only that of the safety of 
vent it. their country but that of peace through security. I see this security 
'y diffi. as a thing henceforth safeguarded not merely by the instruments | 


ind ob- of war, but much more by the growth of justice. For if, as I have ; 
ll have said, from now on war will be no longer under the control of men, ® 
to the then it will not safeguard us, and in its place we must put something 
at the which will be under our control. The time when war was a weapon 
- time, which one could use as a safe means for insuring our lives and the i 
al tri- life of our nation, is gone; today war is like an explosion, and an ‘ 
explosion that must recoil upon the nation which lit the fuse. , . 
10n to For five years I have had the task of examining the effects of war eH | 
anent throughout all Europe, its effects that are economic and social. | 
stions I have no need to tell you that such a task has uncovered for me iQ 
se be- economic and social effects of war in every country, both belligerent fi 
ist be and neutral, which make clear how great a menace is modern war, \ 
trong a menace not only to the institutions of liberty which have been won 5 
acles, | by the effort and sacrifice of so many generations, but no less a 4 
ional | menace to that heritage of culture, of art, and of creative science ot 
that | which is the basis of our civilization. But greater than all the loss 
must of wealth there is another which above all we must not forget. That ji 
1ents is the loss of lives. And have you ever thought what that loss of Bi 
sand | life in the late war was? If all those soldiers who fell could rise from a 
their graves, could take rank again, four deep, in their regiments UF 
ceis | and companies, this army, a spectral army but a real one, would a 
phe- | extend, in its columns of four, from Constantinople to Paris. All a 
ider these lives have been sacrificed, and sacrificed, I think, for some- a 
ered thing! a 
2 of Who, among statesmen, will in future dare to take upon his f i 
vor, shoulders the responsibility of a new war, when it is possible to save an 
t or so many lives for the Fatherland by the adoption of principles in i 
international affairs such as are merely those we make use of in the oH 
lier home affairs of a nation. That may seem, too, to be making no very % \ 
the great change; but in truth such a change would carry with it one of ¢ ie 
on the greatest revolutions in history. Can we bring it about? That Wy 


is the question that our generation must face. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A BALKAN LOCARNO 


BY DAVID MITRANY 


Special Correspondent for Southeastern Europe, Carnegie Endowment 


With the recent peace settlement a new era has begun in the 
region commonly spoken of as The Balkans, which includes the 
states formed by nations formerly subjected to the Turks in south- 
eastern Europe. For almost exactly one century, beginning in 1821 
with the rising organized by the Hetairia under Ypsilanti, these 
peoples struggled to assert their nationhood. Step by step they 
advanced toward independence, shaking off the Turkish rule several 
decades ago. But that was only a partial redemption, and what 
seemed dimly a far-away goal was only reached by the tragic chance 
of the Great War. Now each people has gathered its kindred to- 
gether under one flag. Excepting minor disputes, in the border re- 
gions of mixed populations, the nationality struggle has come to an 
end in the Balkans. Unfortunately, this has not yet brought peace 
to the region. Quarrels and threats of conflict remain as frequent 
as in the past; the Peninsula would seem determined to live up to 
the reputation which has planted the verb “ to balkanise” in common 
parlance as connoting perpetual division and strife. Whether these 
quarrels have any substance or not will be discussed later on. Here 
I am concerned with one of their effects in the west, which has been 
to bring up of late with frequency the question from those who take 
an active interest in world peace whether nothing could be done to 
bring peace to the Balkans by means of a Balkan federation. 

It is not a new idea. In fact, the idea of federation has perhaps 
been nowhere so popular as in the Balkans. But the forces against 
it have unfortunately proved much stronger than those for it, and 
I fear that even now it is much too early to work for it in a practical 
way, tackling it as a full-fledged possibility. Yet is there nothing 
to be done towards furthering that ideal? Is there not some first 
step by which we could begin now to move towards it? Since the 
happy events of last autumn a new form of friendly agreement has 
been devised for keeping the peace among neighbouring states, and 
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a question now often asked is whether there is any possibility of 
bringing to life a Balkan Locarno, Before discussing the chances 
of such a simpler form of Balkan agreement it would help us to 
consider briefly past suggestions for a federation. The reasons which 
caused those suggestions to be made and those which caused them 
to fail are probably still active and may give us some clue as to the 
best line to follow and to the pitfalls that need to be watched. 


HISTORY OF THE FEDERATIVE IDEA 


One general point worth noting, before referring to actual pro- 
posals, is that the geographical factor has probably been an obstacle 
rather than a help to Balkan unity. At first sight few regions seem 
physically more harmonious than the well-defined Balkan Peninsula. 
But when one looks more studiously into its character the variety 
of features and of types becomes bewildering. At any rate, history 
makes it plain that the Peninsula’s apparent geographical unity 
was not such as to favour a uniform demographic and political evolu- 
tion. For though first inhabited by two very able groups of peoples— 
the Thracians and the Illyrians—who have been the primary racial 
stock of all the Balkan populations, the region has never been able 
to reach unity and to play in history a great part like the neighbour- 
ing Roman Peninsula. Neither the Byzantine nor the Turkish 
empires have been able to overcome these geographical obstacles, 
which appear very strikingly as soon as one sits down to consider 
the possible lines of a Balkan federation. A federation must on the 
whole represent a clearly defined rotundity of common interests. 
If it is to be viable none of its members should be tied to extra- 
federal issues of a kind that might eventually tug that member away 
harder than the issues which have brought him into the federation. 
But if the treaties of the Little Entente, if the Rumanian-Polish 
alliance, if the Greek activities in the Mediterranean are not merely 
the whims of politicians, they must represent precisely the kind of 
centrifugal interests which would always be straining at the rivets 
of a Balkan federation. 

Nevertheless, a Balkan federation appears in Balkan political 
programs as regularly as olives at a Greek table. The fifty-page 
pamphlet, in which the newly formed Radical-Democrat Rumanian 
Party expounded its program ended with only two ideas on external 
policy, expressed in just six words: “ National Unity and a Balkan 
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Federation” (1888). In the minds of the revolutionary leaders who 
prepared and carried through the struggle for national independence 
their own particular cause always was part of a common Balkan 
problem and hope. Not only their ideals, but also their practical 
needs caused them to think of linking hands, for the simple reason 
that they all had one and the same enemy—the Turks, on the one 
hand, and the interfering Great Powers, on the other. Soon after 
he came to rule in Rumania Prince Carol was offered by Serbian 
Prince Mihail “a Balkan federation for the purpose of resisting 
anyone who might cast covetous eyes on Constantinople.” If their 
national ideal led them to want a federation, it was largely because 
a federation seemed the shortest cut to their national ideal. 

I do not mean to depreciate the fine spirit which animated those 
revolutionaries. But it is important for the handling of our problem 
to have it straight in one’s mind that a strong reason for the popu- 
larity of the federative idea has been the momentary practical needs 
of the struggle for national independence, much more than some 
inner urge fed by a sense of common nationality, or some other 
common emotional trait, or perfect identity of aspiration. To justify 
this assertion we need merely glance at the various proposals for 
federation put forward at one time or another. Even if we take into 
account only those of more recent years, when the problem had 
acquired sufficiently clear outlines, they show a surprising variety 
of details, tending to confirm the variety of interests suggested by 
the geographical factor. Let us look at a few examples. In 1905 
there appeared a proposal for “An Eastern Confederation as a Solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question.”’ It was attributed to the late Ru- 
manian statesman M. Take Ionescu; he denied authorship, but it 
certainly was inspired by elements influential in Rumanian politics. 
What they advocated was a Balkan federation under the leadership 
of Italy. A similar arrangement was also favoured by a Serbian 
who carried much weight in his own country—M. Vladan Georgevic. 
This agreement of Serb and Rumanian, as well as the inclusion of 
Italy, shows that the federation’s point was to be directed against 
Austria-Hungary; a policy that was not purely Balkan and which 
must have appealed but indifferently to Greece and Bulgaria. 
As an evident counter to such thoughts a writer signing “ Pere- 
grinus’”’ (said to be an important Viennese politician) published in 
the “Oesterreichsiche Rundschau” for February 15, 1910, an 
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article on the ‘‘ Danubian United States.” His idea was a federation 
of Serbia and Bulgaria, with perhaps Rumania included; they were 
to retain their dynasties and parliaments, but they were to be 
linked up with Austria-Hungary in the same way in which the 
southern German States were attached to Prussia. The system 
was to rest on a customs union, a common bank of issue, a common 
economic assembly and a common army. Good results, the author 
believed, were certain to be produced by such a gathering of forces; 
and he, therefore, expected that sooner or later Turkey would be 
tempted to join in. Here apparently we have to do with a wish to 
group together the peoples strewn along the route of the Bagdad 
railway. Meanwhile the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by 
Austria was bringing things to a head. Some people thought it 
necessary to prepare for the conflict that was looming darkly on 
the political horizon; others thought it preferable to try to prevent 
it. ‘Two proposals representing these two points of view were put 
forward about that time. M. Kosta Stojanovi¢, a Serbian ex- 
Minister of Agriculture, writing on ‘‘The Situation of Serbia after 
the Annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina,” advocated a federation 
of Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Rumania, and Turkey. The other 
current pressed for an Austro-Hungarian-Serbian customs union; 
the deputy Bauernreither pleaded for it in Vienna, and he was 
seconded in Belgrade by the deputy and university professor J. 
Perit. A more frequent and more natural view simply stood for a 
Serbo-Bulgarian, that is for a Slav union. The two countries made a 
beginning in 1905, when they signed a treaty setting up a customs 
union between them; the treaty was ratified by the Sobranje, but 
before the Skup¢ina could do the same Austria intervened and 
forced the Serbian government to drop the project. 

These few examples lead to a very plain conclusion: there were 
two factors constantly recurring which impeded progress. In the 
first place, there was the diversity of interests of the eventual mem- 
bers, as evidenced by the variety of schemes for their federation, 
and, in the second place, there was the actual or dreaded inter- 
ference of outside Powers who stood to lose from the association 
of the Balkan States. I have mentioned one action of Austria. 
When in 1887 Stambuloff offered a personal union of Bulgaria and 
Rumania under Prince Carol the latter refused, well knowing that 
acceptance would have meant instant attack by Russia. And not 
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only the political but also the economic interests of some of the Great 
Powers stood in the way. The question of a Balkan federation wag 
closely examined by the Rumanian economist Xenopol in 1911, 
when he concluded against it. Of course, he knew very well that 
Rumania could derive great economic advantages from such a fed. 
eration, but he reminded his readers that “‘the industrial countries 
which dominate the Bulgarian and Serbian markets would not let 
themselves be ousted without putting up a fight. Such a policy 
could only be thought of on the day when economically and finan- 
cially Rumania would be altogether independent.” Considerations 
of the kind put forward by Xenopol still hold good, a fact to be 
remembered by those who may think that a Balkan union merely 
depends on the good-will of the Balkan States. We all know how 
fervently the Succession States have been advised to ease the 
customs barriers between them. But when three years ago two of 
these states wanted to conclude an agreement which was to grant 
to one facilities for its foodstuffs and to the other facilities for its 
textiles, they were promptly rebuked by a neighbouring Great Power 
who also had textiles to sell. I believe the probable interference of 
outside interests to be the chief obstacle to a Balkan customs union, 
which otherwise would be as practicable as it is desirable. 

I have spoken of proposals for federation and of the two sets of 
factors which balked them. These factors were clearly seen at work 
in the one case when outwardly the union of the Balkan peoples 
seemed actually to have come about, in the Balkan League of 1912- 
13. When Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Montenegro stood together 
united in a common purpose, the embryo, at least, of a federation 
appeared at last to have been born. Reality was painfully different. 
The Balkan League was not the expression of a common Balkan 
purpose but, on the contrary, of the separate and mutually antago- 
nistic aims of the four states concerned. This was true of the form, 
as the League rested not on a joint compact but on a chain of separate 
treaties (between Bulgaria and Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece, and 
Serbia and Greece); and it was more true of the substance, as was 
sadly proved by the bitter conflict that broke out among the con- 
federates when it came to minting the common victory into political 
coin. The second factor, the part played by certain Great Powers 
in the collapse of the Balkan League, is by now current history. 
So that the Balkan League has been far from disclosing the first 
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elements of an inter-Balkan community, but has rather shed a 
glaring light on the two main obstacles in the way of federation. 

Already in 1887 Laveleye was exalting ‘that immense and 
splendid crystal in course of formation, the Balkan federation.” 
With unconscious precision the distinguished geographer chose a 
metaphor which put the question in its true perspective. It is to 
be practical, not pessimistic, to admit that a federation is not an 
jssue for the near future. It is true that with the collapse of Russia 
and of Austria-Hungary one of the two obstacles of which I have 
spoken has been much reduced. But the same reasons which made 
them an obstacle also made them a stimulus, and with the disap- 
pearance of the Austrian and Turkish empires the main incentive 
for federation in the past has gone. Occasional uneasiness is now 
only caused by Italy’s sporadic declarations that she must have room 
to expand. They have had the curious and, for our argument, 
illuminating effect of making even the extreme nationalists of Angora 
call for a Balkan federation, supported in Constantinople by the 
rejuvenated ‘“Ikdam,” and more recently in Angora itself by the 
semi-official ‘‘ Hakimietti Miliet,’’ though such a federation would 
include the old enemy, Greece. And to that lessening of pressure 
on the circumference must be added the growth of centrifugal 
interests within the Balkan circle. The diversity of interests has 
been accentuated by the expansion of some of the states far beyond 
their Balkan confines. Since the war the political centre of gravity 
in southeastern Europe has moved northwards. Lately, therefore, 
a Danubian federation has been as much or more in peoples’ minds 
than a Balkan federation; and as the first would have to include 
the two chief Balkan states, Rumania and Jugoslavia, its boundaries 
would cut deeply across the traditional field of the second. We 
must wait for a federation until events shall have welded the south- 
eastern European states into some strong community of interests, 
either economic or strategic, or perhaps in the sphere of world politics, 
if for instance their interests as a distinct regional group should be 
found to require joint handling in a World League. 


A BALKAN LOCARNO 


As one cannot at present count upon a federal development for 
securing peace to the Balkans, is there any chance of achieving that 
by means of a Balkan Locarno? I do not know of any definition 
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which lays down the meaning of this now popular expression. By 
some it is apparently used simply as meaning a spirit of friendly 
compromise among past or potential disputants. What interests 
us, however, is the machinery for peace invented by those who 
framed the treaties of Locarno, and its possible use elsewhere, In 
that sense one might define Locarno as “‘a system for the peacefyl 
settlement of disputes based on the international status quo.” 

To dispose of a preliminary point, is this last condition indis. 
pensable in the Balkans? The answer undoubtedly is: more than 
anywhere else. Whatever opinion one may hold concerning the 
present Balkan frontiers, it seems inevitable that all agreement must 


begin with their frank recognition by the countries concerned, 


It is true that Germany has not recognised the Polish frontier, 
but has only bound herself not to go to war or to claim arbitration 
with regard to it. Yet Bulgaria can hardly afford to adopt a similar 
attitude. For though frontier questions might be formally excluded 
from arbitration too many other issues depend on them. If frontiers 
remain contested, this may stiffen the attitude of both sides on dis- 
armament, control of railways, traffic and passport regulations, and 
especially on the question of minorities. Naturally, the minorities 
problem is most acute in the regions of newly traced frontiers, 
and what government would handle the populations concerned with 
a gentle hand were it to know that their sentiments or their language 
or their mere existence at that spot may at any moment be madea 
ground for claiming a change of frontier? The chief practical 
consideration, however, is that Bulgaria, unlike Germany, cannot 
afford to sit tight. It is she who is mainly in need of concessions, 
If she denies the frontier she will get no concessions, and without 
concessions a Balkan Locarno will be either impossible or useless. 

Admittedly, some such pacific agreement would be useful. But 
it will not be easy to achieve, and one may, therefore, legitimately 
ask whether one had not better wait and see how relations mature 
instead of addressing oneself now to such a stiff task. The answer 
is that such a general understanding may be lost, to this generation, 
at any rate, unless it is achieved now. One gets a graphic impression 
of how urgently it is needed by glancing, and gasping, at the uncon- 
scionable number of partial understandings which have been mooted 
within the last three years. Here is a realistic list of the various 
combinations discussed: 
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1. a Bulgarian-Jugoslav agreement, or customs union, or 
federation ; 

2. a Turkish-Greek understanding; 
a Greek-Bulgarian understanding; 
a Greek- Rumanian alliance; 
a Greek-Jugoslav-Bulgarian understanding; 
a Greek-J ugoslav-Rumanian understanding; 
an Italian-Jugoslav-Rumanian understanding; 
a French-Jugoslav-Rumanian understanding; 
. a French-Jugoslav-Italian-Rumanian alliance; and 
10. a Greek-Jugoslav alliance. 
Some of these, or parts of them, have actually come into being, 
namely: a French-Jugoslav alliance; a French-Rumanian alliance; 
an Italian-Jugoslav understanding; an Italian-Rumanian under- 
standing; a Greek-Jugoslav alliance. Note that the wider plans have 
not matured, and that only bilateral treaties have come to fruition. 
And these, as any of the other projects would be, are additional to 
those treaties which already existed, like the Jugoslav-Rumanian 
and the Polish-Rumanian alliances. Now some of these plans may 
have been little more than the schemes of politicians who still think 
that security and prosperity are proportionate to the number of 
written alliances they carry in their pockets. But that would be 
much too simple an explanation of that diplomatic bustle. As they 
say in Rumania, ‘“‘no smoke without a fire.” Taken at their lowest 
common meaning these many plans reflect a serious state of unrest 
in Balkan political opinion. It may be a purely psychological un- 
rest, or it may spring from practical grievances; probably it is a 
mixture of both. But it represents in any case a pathological state 
of things which must be speedily attended to; for the longer it is 
allowed to persist without sound remedy the more likely it is that it 
will tempt those whom it hurts to try some political quack-cure. 

This may seem to reflect unkindly on some of the schemes men- 
tioned before. At least two of them contemplated direct agreement 
between recent belligerents and might therefore appear to have been 
a genuine offering of the olive branch. On closer inspecting them, 
however, they all without exception reveal themselves, through 
their admitted or obvious purpose, as being of the type of the Little 
Entente treaties. Even the much-discussed rapprochement between 
Bulgaria and Jyugoslavia, so clearly natural and desirable, was not 
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thought of by all its advocates as an act of reconciliation and a 
pillar of peace.t_ The other understanding envisaged by two former 
enemies, Greece and Turkey, was clearly inspired by common fears 
of trouble in the eastern Mediterranean. In short, the mainspring 
of these projects was strategic rather than administrative; they were 
intended to prepare for some defensive or offensive military task 
and not for constructive international government. These strategic 
considerations may be very real and the treaties relating to them 
perfectly legitimate. The latent rebellion of Hungary against the 
peace settlement has forced her neighbours to secure their interests 
by means of the three-cornered Little Entente; the system hag 
effectively and, on the whole, reasonably fulfilled its purpose, but 
it has done little more than that. It has not mitigated the constant 
friction between Rumania and Jugoslavia caused by the treatment 
of their respective minorities in the Banat. 

It may be said, however, that an agreement between Jugoslavia 
and Greece would imply the settlement of the issues outstanding 
between them, and that it would thus be of a constructive character, 
That side of it indeed would be usefully constructive. But such is 
the complex nature of Balkan relations and of the various Balkan 
problems that it seems impossible for any two countries to conclude 
a separate treaty without making it appear to be directed against a 
third. A Greek-Jugoslav treaty would appear to be directed against 
Bulgaria, with whom the two countries have a common quarrel 
over the minorities; a Jugoslav-Bulgarian treaty would seem to 
threaten Greece, with whom the two other countries have a contest 
over Aegean outlets; and so on. It is worthy of note that the more 
frequent advocacy of a Bulgarian-Jugoslav union has roused in the 


1 It will be remembered that in the treaty of Neuilly Bulgaria had been promised an 
outlet to the Aegean. Later she was offered some kind of free zone at Dedeagatch, but 
this she considered unworkable. Three years ago, during the Stamboliski régime, everyone 
in Sofia was insisting that Bulgaria must have Dedeagatch as her own. Last year that name 
seemed altogether forgotten. If one asked about it, the idea was waved aside with financial 
and technical arguments on the difficulty of constructing a harbour there. Instead every- 
one was now openly saying that the only possible outlet would be at Kavala. When one 
further heard that some prominent members of the government were actively working for 
an understanding with Jugoslavia it did not need much perspicuity to suspect a relation be- 
tween those two changes of mind. Toa plain question, a former and probably future Prime 
Minister disclosed the aim behind the new policy. An alliance with Jugoslavia could give 
her Salonika, and Kavala to Bulgaria without it being perhaps necessary to fire a single 
shot. He added that if he were to come to power, which then was quite on the cards, 
this would be the first task he would try to carry through. This point of view was bound 
to find some echo in Belgrade, though there is no evidence for saying that it represents a 
settled policy in either of the two capitals, especially as both have since had a change 
government. But it is a possible policy unless the problem of the Aegean ports is settled 
with practical sense. Incidentally this issue supplies a striking example of how unsolved 
problems are apt to get from bad to worse, and also of how in the Balkans an understanding 
between two countries may turn out to be but a crab-like step towards peace, 
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Rumanian Press the fear of a new Slav danger; and it is even more 
significant that the articles in question at once found a sympathetic 
echo in Athens. The upshot was the broaching of conversations for 
a Rumanian-Greek alliance. In short, everyone, so to speak, has a 
quarrel with everybody else, and the compounding of one quarrel 
is promptly taken to mean that the two parties want a free hand, or 
want to join hands, for handling more forcibly their quarrels with 
a third party. It is a very peculiar state of things in which any 
separate agreement, though perhaps useful and innocent in itself, 
seems predestined to be countered with a less useful and innocent 
agreement between the parties outside it, or at least to rouse them to 
deep suspicion; and either of these effects must be a fresh obstacle 
to the setting up in the Balkans of a general Locarno system for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

The recent agreement between Greece and Jugoslavia offers a 
good touchstone for these views. Just before his fall, General 
Pangalos did a good piece of work by settling the important and 
dificult Salonika issue. Greece and Jugoslavia concluded four 
technical conventions under which the Salonika-Ghevgheli railway 
is to remain Greek, Jugoslavia ceding to Greece the rights formerly 
belonging to the Oriental Railways Company and recently acquired 
by her for twenty million francs. The Salonika Station remains 
Greek under a Greek station master, while Ghevgheli station is to 
be used jointly by both countries. This is an excellent piece of states- 
manship, which gets rid of one real Balkan problem. How, then, 
does this arrangement affect the argument that the partial settle- 
ment of the quarrels of any two Balkan states may actually hamper 
rather than advance a general agreement? In the same week in 
which the Salonika conventions were signed there occurred two other 
events which form a good commentary to that argument. The first 
was that Greece and Jugoslavia, besides the four technical conven- 
tions, also concluded a “‘ Treaty of Entente and Friendship,”’ officially 
described as “‘purely defensive.” The whole, therefore, seems to 
have been a double-barrelled bargain, one barrel being loaded with 
confetti but the other with powder.? Secondly, within a few days 

*The Greek-Jugoslav conventions were not made public by the Pangalos régime. 


What transpired about them has, apparently, been sufficient to rouse in Greece widespread 
and influential opposition against their ratification. The main reasons for that opposition 


are the following: the Salonika Conventions are concluded for fifty years, but the Treaty 
of Friendship for only three years; Jugoslavia was granted the right to use her free zone 
not only for her own traffic but also for the transit of other countries, which is excessive, 
and in time of war might give rise to complications; the Salonika-Ghevgheli line will be 
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of the signing of that Treaty a joint démarche was made by the 
Greek, Jugoslav, and Rumanian Ministers at Sofia to demand from 
the Bulgarian Government a more effective repression of the komj- 
tadjis. This in itself is very telling. But note the further conge. 
quences. The Italian authorities are convinced that Greece and 
Jugoslavia have further concluded a supplementary secret treaty 
directed against Italian aspirations in Albania and Bulgaria. The 
semi-official ‘‘ Messagero”’ declared that Italy would never abandon 
her influence in those regions and characterised the whole affair 
as ‘“‘a new and obscure chapter in the Balkan situation.””’ Rome 
promptly took steps to safeguard herself against any dangers 
lurking in that obscurity. At the end of September it was announced 
that a mission was due in Bucarest composed of Prince Humbert 
of Italy, Signor Federzoni, Minister of the Interior, Signor Grandi, 
Secretary of the Foreign Office and General Badoglio, charged with 
conveying to Rumania’s King and Queen an invitation to visit 
Italy; this fastidious courtesy having to be set against last year’s 
conduct of the Italian Government who then bluntly discouraged 
the wish of the Rumanian monarch to visit Italy, on the ground that 
Rumania had not yet settled her debts. And early in October the 
Bulgarian Foreign Secretary, M. Buroff, visited Rome where he 
is said to have had important conversations with Signor Mussolini,? 
On the other hand, after delaying several weeks, the Bulgarian 
Government, against all expectation, returned a somewhat stiff 
reply to the joint démarche of her three neighbours. Here is the 
comment of the influential Belgrade ‘ Politika”: “If we have ‘had 
no other success we have at least disclosed the path which our policy 
must not follow. The only thing to regret is the necessity of pro- 
ceeding towards the goal of integral Jugoslavism by means of efforts 
which it would have been possible to avoid were it not for the revival 
of the methods by which Bulgarian diplomacy was distinguished 
in the time of Ferdinand.” 

Is there any connection between Italy’s indignation and Bul- 
garia’s obstinacy? Whatever the reply, it leaves unaltered the 
evident and painful fact that relations between the Balkan States 
under Greek administration, but there will be also a Jugoslav Commissar and, what is 
worse, also a French Commissar, who is to have power to decide in disputes between the 
Greek manager and the Jugoslav delegate. The latest news suggests that the new Greek 
chamber will demand important amendments before approving the Conventions, so that 
the whole problem hangs fire once more. B 


? Since then it has become known that both Rumania and Bulgaria ha t i 
Treaties of Friendship with Italy. . ve ae 
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as well as between them and their neighbours have been complicated 
rather than simplified by the Greek-Jugoslav settlement. Unless 
a general understanding is soon brought about it will be but natural 
to hear before long that the Greek-Jugoslav move has been countered 
with some other separate alliance. The lesson which, therefore, 
emerges with sharp insistence from that uniquely tangled state of 
things is the need, the urgent need to begin with an arrangement 
no matter how limited in scope but all-inclusive in extent. The 
obvious line of approach would seem to be a round-table conference 
of the six states concerned (Rumania, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Greece, and Turkey) for the purpose of working out, first, a system 
of mutual support against armed attack on the existing frontiers 
and, second, a general system for the obligatory arbitration of 
differences and disputes among them. This might prove an occasion 
upon which the separate or general grievances of the participants 
could also be usefully aired; but this must remain on the second 
plane. To wait until each of those grievances shall have been as- 
suaged by diplomatic methods may mean, in the present atmosphere, 
the indefinite postponement of an arbitral system for the Balkans. 
While any attempt to deal with them in detail at the first conference 
or to enlarge the scope of the essential general treaty by bringing 
up such issues as customs union, etc., would probably end in merely 
reproducing at the conference table the barren cross-parleys of the 
last few years. 

The need for a general understanding being established, as I 
think it is, it remains to ask in conclusion: What general conditions 
must be given for a Locarno system to work in the Balkans? 
The historical incidents we have discussed as well as present cir- 
cumstances concur in pointing to the need of two main conditions. 
A general understanding must rest on some common interest, and 
this condition can easily be satisfied, for the interest of putting an 
end to strife is general and potent in the Balkans. The corollary 
is that democracy must be genuinely in power in the various capitals; 
without it there is no stability in foreign policy and hence no trust 
in international pacts of good-will. What is now taking place even in 
Bulgaria, but especially in Jugoslavia and Rumania, bears all the 
signs of a tremendous democratic awakening. The moment un- 
doubtedly is propitious for action. And the second condition is 
that the outside world should really be willing to leave the Balkans 
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to the Balkan peoples. One should always remember that the 
Eastern Question, which includes the Balkan question, never boiled 
over except when some European fuel was added to the Balkan fire, 
It has always been as much a European as a Balkan issue, and in 
conflict the Balkan states have all too often been the spearheads of 
the rivalries and ambitions of the Great Powers. The intrigues 
now being woven in Albania look painfully like those which in the 
past have been the thin end of the wedge wherewith the Balkan peo- 


ples have to their own and Europe’s undoing been so often split 
asunder. 
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